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My Original Series of letters upon diseases of the Head, Throat 
and Chest, written some years since, consisted of forty, and most 
of them have appeared in the columns of the leading journals of 
this country, and recently in the Morning Call^ of this city. 

I decided lately to revise, and, in some cases, entirely re-write 
them; to divide the subjects and matter so as to make letters of 
uniform length ; and to add sufficient new matter to increase their 
number to one hundred or more. 

As thus amended and amplified, they will be republished in one 
or two leading city journals, and those presented in the following 
pages have so appeared in the columns of the Evening JBuUetin. 

I have been led to issue them in their present shape by frequent 
applications from my patients and others — including hundreds of 
correspondents — for them in book form. As thus prepared, they 
are electrotyped, and ultimately they will be assembled in a vol- 
ume, and then they can take their place in the home library beside 
my " Selections," " Lectures upon Light, Optics, and Sound," 
and " Medicated Inhalation in Consumption and Deafness." 

This form also enables me to illustrate the structure of the parts 
involved, and the instruments employed in their examination and 
treatment, by suitable engravings. 

I trust and believe that all classes, those in health as well as 
the sick, will thus find them more convenient, interesting and 
instructive, and that the invalid will derive from them the consola- 
tion and assistance which an intelligent comprehension of his ail- 
ments must afford. Very Truly and Respectfully, 

J. A. HUNTER, M.D. 



PREFACE. 



In the following Letters I shall not describe all the diseases, or 
derangements of function, of the organs and parts treated upon, nor 
even enumerate all the varieties of such departures from a healthy 
and normal condition. To do so would lead you through a laby- 
rinth of bewildering technicalities, and consume more time than 
I feel that I can spare from the pressing duties of a large practice. 

For example, over forty varieties of disease of " that wonderful 
little organ, the larynx," have been catalogued, and standard works 
upon the ear describe over one hundred forms of disease of the or- 
gans of hearing. Such abstruse classifications and immense details 
can be comprehended only by one thoroughly versed in the minute 
anatomy and physiology of these delicate parts, and fully mastered 
only by long special experience and study. 

But all may, without special preparation or unusual application, 
learn something of their structure and functions, the causes, nature, 
and symptoms of the more common of their diseases, and the gen- 
eral principles of their prevention and cure. 

A prominent physician, F. Seeger, M. D., declares in a late 
issue of the Popular Science Monthly^ (December, 1877) that "it 
has been estimated that 1 0,000,000 of our people have the disease 
called catarrh to a greater or less degree," and the observation 
and experience of nearly twenty years, devoted largely to the-study 
and treatment of this malady, convince me that its prevalence has 
not been overestimated. The fatality of consumption has become 
the opprobrium of our profession and the despair of the people, 
while the mortality from heart diseases is alarmingly on the in- 
crease. Probably over 100,000 people die in the United States 
every year from these and kindred ailments. 

Reason and experience — nay, even common sense and ordinary 
observation — teach us that a very large percentage of the diseases 
which afflict our race are the results of an ignorance or negligence 
of the laws of health, and the causes which lead to them. Assur- 
edly, then, every effort should be put forth to prevent, or strangle 
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in their infancy, diBeaaes so prevalent and diatressing as catarri 
and so fatal as consumption, and if these letters accomplish nothmi 
more than to teach and stimuhtte the well, in this respect, to j 
serve health, they will have performed a most important mission. 

Bat I have also endeavored to convey to those afflicted witjl 
these and certain other ailments of the Head, Throat, and (Jheati 
a knowledge of the nature and tendencies of their maladies, awai 
in them a sense of their trne condition while their cure is yet j 
sible, if not easy, and point out the beat tncaus of remedy. 

I ask a carefnl, nujirejudiced perusal of the contents of these 
pages. In all earnestness I assure you these subjects are of vital 
impoi-tance to hundreds of thousands who will sink into untimdy 
graves ei-e another decade shall have rolled into the past, unieat. 
t/iey awaken, to a sense of their peril. Consumption has shroade^ 
in mourning nearly every home in this fair land, and a ticlples^- 
hopeless spirit of fatalism pervades all classes concerning it. I hav0 
labored to correct ih's miaappi'ehension, and trust ray efforts havB' 
not been put forih ii vain. 

At my outset in my professional career my mind became ino 
pressed with the fearful prevalence and fatality of diseases of t 
lungs, and the humiliating impotency of all ordinary means c 
ployed by physicians for their relief. I resolved they should 1 
come the field of my jirofessioual labors for life, and my first e 
was to discover the most fruitful causes of Consumption and r 
dies that would promptly and thoroughly cure them. 

For nearly twenty years I have studied and labored in this prov- 
ince of medical science and art, devoting my time and talents al< 
most exduaively to these maladies. I have investigated every reni' 
edy and curative agency proposed for them, embraced every oppor- 
tunity for observation, seized upon every facility for experimenta*. 
tion, and sought out every source of information. 

Twenty yeiirs use of Medicated Inhaiation in over thirty thott- 
saml cases of pulmonary, asthmatic and catarrhal diseases, has C 
vinced me that it, in the hands of a physician experienced in ita 
applicatiov, is the nearest to a specific we shall ever obtain. Thou- 
sands have b;cn cuj'ed by it of dangerous and loathsome diseases, 
and their gratitude, more than any other consideration, has en- 
couraged me to stem the torrent of ignorance, bigotry, envy and 
malice so frequently opposed to innovations upon established prao- 
tice. 

JAMES A. HUNTER, M. D. 
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Medicine-Men of Sivage Tribes— Physicians and Oracles of 

Ancient Egypt and Greece— Dr. Baddoes on the 

Relations of Physicians to the Pnblic. 

3 Editor — Sir : 

There has liaen a period in the histories of all races, peoples or nntiona 
whan most of the so-called scientific knuwledge which they possessed was 
confined to fetish priests or monkish ceils, its secrets jealously guarded 
from the luasses, and its phenomena only eiliihitod to their wondering 
gftze wlien its poaaessor desired to establish some new nkystery, or. confiim 
Bome old delusion. 

We are told hy Admiral Pitzroy, in his account of the Fn^ians, that 
notirithstanding these savages have no cliiefs, "the doctor-waai-U of each 
party has much influence among his companions," and the Angokut of 
theElsi][uimauK, at the other extremity of the AmerLcan continent, sustains 
similar Tolationa to his own " place mates," while the "Medicine Man" of 
the aboriginal tribes of our own plains exercises a sway among liia fel- 
lows scarcely, if at all, second to that of a cliief. Indeed, in many coun- 
tries the most important attribute of kingly power and chieftain authority 
is the influence which individuals claim to eiorciae over the elements and 
disease. The assumption of supernatural powers of this character, often 
associated with the pretense of divine origin and oommimion, is, among 
Bome savage tribes, the <mly form of individual authority, and has ever 
been an important agency in the growth of personal inlluence, wealth and 
power in the early histories of all peoples. Mr. Herbert Spencer, the 
Booiologist, and the author of the pedigrees of jBthelwuIf, in the Chroni- 
cles, believe that Wodin, or Odin, the "Divinity of the North," and 
of the earliest heroes of oiu- own race, " wft3 minifeatly a medicine ms 

These demi-divinities of phylacteries, philters and phlebotomy, ooi 
tuted a moat important element in the Hierarchies of Ancient Egypt 
Homeric Greece, and a BU]ierstitioua behef in their supernatural powers, a 
blind faith in their oracles, and the shadowy terrors of some demon of dis- 
ease, served the people for physios and metaphysics. 

Upon such childish delusions was formed an lU'istooracy of learning 
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which has held its power intact, and uninterruptedly exercised an analogout 
influence over the mind of man throughout all the stages of the evolution 
of modern thought, and all the political and social revolutions of the gene- 
rations that have come and gone. This " impermm in imperio '* of the 
dominion of science and art is still characterized by an amount of intel- 
lectual arrogance, pride and exclusiveness which only finds its parallel in 
its ancient prototypes. 

Most of the diseases which afflict humanity are the results of an igno- 
rance of the laws of health. Yet the profession is ever ready to ciy 
"quack" and ** humbug," and condemn, with bitter and senseless invec- 
tives, every person who attempts to do what thousands of our ablest and 
most respected scientists have done in other departments of science ar-d 
art; viz : write letters and deliver lectures for the instruction of the people 
in matters of health. We need not look far .for the causes of this antag- 
onism : it was thus pointed out by the celebrated Dr. Beddoes, of !England : 

*' Medicine is an art to which some look for health, auil others for a liKelihood. 
"Unless tlie public be sufficiently enlightened to control those who exercise this 
** art, the latter principle will encroach so as to obtain too large a share in de- 
"termining its condition, and there will always be some danger lest the advan- 
"tage of the patient should bo sacrificed to the interest, ease, or ^7?*/cfe of the 
"practitioner." 

This is the tnith, fully told; It is to the ' * interest " of the practitioner 
to keep the people in ignorance of the causes, symptoms, etc., of disease : 
to prepare and deliver to them instructive lectures upon these subjects 
would require an amount of labor that would seriously intarfere with his 
'^easej^^ and involve a sacrifice of his ^^ pride. ^^ 

As the dommation of the *' Medicine Man " was the earliest form of 
authority over the minds of the masses, so is it the most deeply rooted. But 
men will yet do for Medicine what Tyndal, Huxley, Proctor and others 
have done in other fields of Science, and sweep away these barriers of 
ignorance, selfishness and prejudice. I respectfully put forth these^ my own 
humble efforts, in this direction. 

I propose to publish in these columns a series of seventy-five Letten 
upon the causes, symptoms, and treatment of affections of the head, throat 
and chest, and I trust and believe the public will find them interesting and 
instructive. I know that I shall meet with much opposition from the mem- 
bers of the profession in this city, and possibly become an object of their 
malicious persecutions. But I am strengthened and sustained in my de- 
termination to write for the information of the people by the examples of 
some of the brightest ornanients of my professicjii. In this category I 
may mention the names of Sir James Clark and Sir Chas. Scudamore in 
England ; Dr. Goo. M. Beard, Dr. Dio Lewis an A the late Dr. Hall, editor 
of "Hall's Journal of Health," in this country, all of whom have written 
extensively upon these subjects /or the people. 

Very truly and Respectfully, 

J. A. HUNTER, M.IX 



LETTER II. 



ON POPULAE SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION. 

Dr. Geo. M. Beard and Sir Alexander Cockbarn on the Dissemination 

of Physiological and Medical Information 
Among the People. 

To THE Editor — Sir : 

I have long been before the people of the United States as a Medical 
Writer, Pulmonary Specialist and Aural Surgeon, and having arrived at 
maturity of professional life and experience, an apology for calling their 
attention, in this manner, to some of the results of my labors for the pre- 
vention and relief of human suffering, is unnecessary, yet I have thought 
it best to briefly state some of the reasons and facts upon which I base the 
propriety of my action in so doing. 

I am but following a custom practiced in nearly all affairs which concern 
the material, moral and spiritual interests of civilized people. In every 
department of science and art, except Medicine, in political economy and 
religion, thousands have come forward as popular educators, and imparted 
their knowledge to the masses in Letters, lectures, pamphlets, tracts, etc. 
Such is the rule, rather than the exception. 

Yet there is no good reason why medical men should not become teachers 
as well as healers of the people, and inculcate doctrines and precepts of 
health in a similar manner. These communications may, if you choose, be 
properly termed '* Health Tracts. " 

I am the author of several publications upon Diseases of the Organs of 
Respiration and Circulation, and a system of treatment for them — Medi- 
cated Inhalation — with which my name has been long and favorably identi- 
fied ; but I find that there are so many who look upon all books describing 
disease as ' ^ 3f etZica^, " and consequently, to them, iucompreheusiblej that I 
have been led to the publication of a series of ''Letters " upon these and 
kindred subjects, in the columns of the daily and weekly journals to which 
the people of this country habitually look for information upon many of the 
most interesting subjects of personal and public welfare and important con- 
cerns of every day life. I felt that if the knowledge I had obtained by 
long years of special investigation and experience, the results I had acliieved 
and the acquirements I possessed were of any value to humanity, the more 
extensive publication I gave them the greater amount of benefit I would 
thereby confer upon those suffering from these too prevalent ailments. 
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There are many in the ranks of the medical profession who silently di^ 
courage, or openly condemn all eflforts upon the part of their professional 
brethren, to convey information of this nature to the people, but I see no 
legitimate reasons for their opposition. The sentiments expressed in the 
following quotations are in unison with my own upon this subject, and I 
feel will be corroborated by every well-wisher of his race. 

Dr. George M. Beard, Lecturer on Nervous Diseases in the University 
of the City of New York, member of the New York County Medical 
Society, author of several volumes and monographs, an eminent writer 
and practitioner, states in the preface to his admirable work — Our Home 
Physician : 

" Science must not be confined to scientilic men, A knowledge of science 
" in its various departments, and especially a general knowledge of the structure 
"and operations of the Imman body, and some of tlie laws of disease, will 
"make us better lawyers, better clergymen, better mercliants, better farmers, 
"better laborers, better mechanics and artisans, better wives and mothers, and 
" husbands and fathers, better citizens, and better in every condition and rela- 
"tionof society." ♦♦*♦♦«♦* » 

" The noblest and best part of our mission is not to cure disease, but to pre- 
*vent it. The true and only way to prevent disease is to diffuse through all 
*^ ranks of society a general knowledge of tlie human body and of the laws of 
"health." 

Sir Alexander Cockbum, the late Lord Chief Justice of England, said 
in a case wherein a popular medical writer sued a malicious critic : 

"I quite agree that if you can really make people sensible of what are the 
"causes which lead to such a disease as consumption • if you can make them 
"sensible of what are tlie symptoms against wliicli they ought to be upon their 
" guard ; if you can make tliem understand what they ought to do with a view 
"to prevent consumption, or wliat they ouglit to do when consumption has once 
" been established, you are doing a vast amount of good to the mass of the 
"community. In every branch of science, so far as you can make science a 
"matter of popular knowledge, so much the better." 

Volumes of such testimony might be presented, if necessary, but I 
think I have laid before the reader sufficient to convince him of the im- 
portance and propriety of thus instructing the masses. 

These subjects, although alien to the ordinary conceptions of non-medi- 
cal people are not beyond their comprehension, notwithstanding the air of 
mystery with which they have been surrounded from time immemorial. I 
believe that they should be purged of the odor and stripped of the habili- 
ments of ancient and mediaeval mysticism, and reclothed in the pleasing 
and comprehensive garments of modem phraseology and common sense. If 
so presented, they will interest, instruct and benefit all who peruse them. 

I have labored in this direction, most earnestly, in one field of Medical 
and Surgical knowledge and practice, throughout all the years of my profes- 
sional life, and this brings me to the question of the advantage and propri- 
ety of the division of the profession into specialties, which will be the sub- 
ject of my next letter. Very truly and respectfully, 

J. A. HUNTER, M.D. 




LETl^ER III. 



ON SPECIALTIES IN MEDICINE. 

Herodotus' Accoant of Specialties in Ancient D^ypt— Oliver Wendell 
Holmes on Speoialtiei in Uedi cine—Social and Profes- 
sional Aspects of the Qaestion. 

To THB Editor — Sir: 

Ab it is fashionable, among writers upon subjects of the cuatoma and 
practices of different classes of society, to seek parallels in the classics, I 
shall, at the outset, quote a paragraph, bearing upon the subject of this let- 
from one of the earliest chroniclera of what are, to us, "the olden 
M." We are informed by Herodotus, tlia "Pather of History," that 
■e were Speotalists in Egypt more than twenty-three centuries ago, in 
;he following language ; 

" The ait of mediuine is there divided among them : eacli physician applies 

liimaelf to ooa disease only, and not mora. All plaues aboand in physiuians j 

some physicians are for the oyes, otliers for the head, others far the teeth, 

others for the parts about the belly, and others for internal diseases," — Cary's 

translation, Euterpe, page 125. 

As Egypt, at that tinie, was the most advanced of all the nations then 
in existence, in the sciences and arts, so had the organization of society — 
the relative positions of different professions and trades, classes and call- 
ings — become the moat perfect, and we find the derivative civilizations of 
Greece and Rome subsequently falling into the same channels of thought 

But it does not require on extended investigation in the sociology of 
either dead or living nations, to convince a rational creature of this age of 
the world's history, of the advantage of such a division of the " Healing 
Art." Yet it is well known to all, that physicians, as a rule, discourage 
the cultivation of specialties, and that many never lose an opportunity to 
oast some slur upon specialists. Professor Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 
poet, philosopher and historian, a Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, stated in an address to the Graduating Class of the Boston Medi- 
cal School : 

"The tendency of the profession is to divide itself up into ipecioiiiea, which 
"makes men gkilyal. but narrow-minded. I do not say that this li not better for 
"manklad, hat it is fraught with incalcnlahle danger to the noaial dii/rklly and 
"standiugof the profession." 

Invalids, consider it for a moment. Your phyaieians are thus taught 
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that '^social dignity and standing " are of greater importance to them than 
skill to treat your diseases. I had supposed that the attainment of skill 
was the grand object of a physician's life ; the point toward which all his 
aspirations should lead him, and all his efforts be directed. If the division 
of the profession into specialties •'* makes men skUlfid,'^ as stated by Professor 
Holmes, then every principle of reason and sentiment of humanity 
prompts the encouragement and cultivation of specialties. 

When I had won my diploma, and those from whose hands I received 
it had declared that I was qualified to practice all branches of my profes- 
sian, I felt that I possessed an unquestionable right to choose and practice, 
as a specialty f a particular branch or class of ailments, as I have done, and 
that in doing so I should elevate^ rather than degrade, both myself and the 
profession of medicine. I was not actuated alone by personal ambition. I 
had yet a higher hope in view, that of mitigating human sufferings ; and 
what I felt to be my duty has been my reward. 

Comparatively little that is useful in any department of science or art, 
is discovered by accident. Almost all valuable facts and great achievements 
have been worked out by long and labored processes of thought and practice, 
by men who had given the subjects of them spe^^ial attention. In Medi- 
cine and Surgery, almost all great discoveries have been made, and bril- 
liant achievements accomplished, by Specialists. They are the Fiotxeers of 
the science and art, and General Practitioners " tlwse who come after them " : 
mere copyists, who adopt the formers' discoveries and use the fruits of the 
Specialists^ genius and labor for their own profit. 

The span of life is too short, and the field of our profession too exten- 
sive, to enable the human mind to investigate thoroughly all its depart- 
ments and grasp all their details ; and a general practitioner who tells you 
that he can treat the diseases of your lungs, your eyes, or your ears as 
skillfully as a Pulmonary Specialist, an Oculist, or an Aurist, does not 
speak common sense. 

I wish the reader to fully understand that I do not defend all those who 
call themselves Specialists. As we have spurious coin so we have counter- 
feit physicians, and some of them are the basest imitations, the most in- 
famous cheats that ever existed. I have nothing but feelings of contempt and 
words of condemnation for such. Whatever is most meritorious is most of- 
ten the subject of fraudulent imitation. It is not strange, then, that we have 
pretoided specialists ; brazen charlatans, traveling from city to city, '\'illage 
to village, and even hamlet to hamlet, living at hotels and lodging houses, 
remaining a few months here' and a few weeks there, reviling local estab- 
lished physicians, promising to cure every person who presents himself, and 
then, when * Splayed out," or driven out, flittiug to '* pastures new" to re- 
peat their nefarious practices. It is not remarkable that such men strew 
their paths with physical wrecks of humanity. 

Very truly and Respectfully, 

J. A. HUNTER, M.D. 



LETTER IV. 



CATAEEHAL AND PULMONARY DISEASES. 

Their Prevalence and Belation to each other— Professor Hnghes Ben- 
nett asserts that Few Physicians can Detect Consumption 
in its early Stages ; Hence its Fatality. 

To THE Editor — Sir : 

Without doubt, diseases of the Organs of Hespiration have become the 
most prevalent and fatal of all those in the long catalogue of bodily ills 
which afflict our race'. It does not require any argument upon my part, 
nor tliat I should produce statistics, to convince the reader of this fact. 
The weekly, monthly and annual statements of mortality published in all 
large cities, as well as personal knowledge and general observation, point too 
clearly to this melancholy fact. Even here, in the delightful climate of 
California, more particularly in our midst, we find consumption as alarm- 
ingly prevalent as in any part of this country, while catarrh and throat ail- 
ments afflict two-thirds of the people. 

It is folly to assert, as some do, that, in most of the fatal cases of 
consumption occurring in this city, the disease was contracted elsewhere. 
Such is not the case. Few pulmonary invalids from other States remain 
long in this city. As a rule they go south, or to the small towns of the 
interior, where the climate is still more favorable, and those few who stop 
here temporarily generally hasten home to die as death approaches. 

We need not marvel that Consumption prevails upon this coast, nor look 
far for the causes of the indigenous cases occuring in our midst. They are 
as evident to the senses and reason, if we but apply them to their investi- 
gation, as those of the commonest ailments, if not more so, and are to be 
found in the sudden and great daily atmospheric changes which prevail 
during a large portion of the year ; the chilly, damp nights, foggy morn- 
ings, cold piercing winds of the afternoons, the dust-laden atmosphere, etc., 
and the consequent catarrhs, and throat and hro^ichial ailments which afflict 
so many. 

The fatalities of war, pestilence and famine are dwarfed into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the ravages of this terrible malady ; and the 
question of its prevention and cure is the most important of all those 
which concern our physical well-being. If we would lay the axe at the 
root of the evil, we must search out and avoid its causes, and be able to 
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and remeil/ its carliust symptoms. Tlie iiccompliahinent (if thl* 
U'poae is tho aim and objoct of thoaa Letters, and I trust and believs thej 
will aid thoae whose lungs liave already become seriously alfected, in their 
eff'irti to obtain a knowledge of their true conditiou, and awaken in tha 
minds of those sufferingfrom minor maladies of the Organs of Respinitioii, 
a sense of their impending danger. 

N') fact in connectioa with the causation of this fatal disease is better 
established than that Bronchitis and other Catarrhal affections of the air 
13, if negletted, result in disorganisation of the lungs, and tliat fear- 
Ti of symptoms, characterizing a condition to which the term OoiT- 
3N has been truly applied. That a want of knowledge upon these 
>s exists among the masses cannot bo successfully disputed, 
id M a rule, no matter how well informed people are upon tiie cur- 
rent topics of the day^in commerce, mechanics, political economy, the- 
ology, or other deportments of scienca and art, they are totally ignorant of 
e laws of health, and the causes, indications, and methods of remedying 
me of the most prevalent diseases, particularly Consumption, As long aa 
tbia condition of tlie public mind exists. Consumption will not cease to be 
" icaarge of imr raee." Until they ore taught to look upon Galarrh, 
t Throai and BrunchUii as its moat fruitful causes, its ravages will re- 

Another cause of the great fatality of this disease is the fact that few 

ihysicians in general practice are able to detect Consumption in its early 

The sounds made by the air passing in and out of tlie lungs during 

Vitile acts of breathing are called nuirmiirs, and are distinguishable upon 

, .placing the ear to the chest, or Ustening through an instrument called & 

Slettioaeope. A small amount of disease produces a slight chatige in their 

cllaracter, and to detect and interpret them requires an ear educated by 

constant practice to a fineness of sensibility which few acquire. Professor 

ighes Bennett, of the Unirersily of Edinburgh, very justly observes: 

"It is not that niedlcat art is destitute of tlia means of detection, but that 

["the necessary skill is uot sufHcicntly dilTusoiI among medical men ; for it must 

Fbo acknowledged among ourselves tliat corapaialively few liave sufficiently' 

p) educated tlieir ears to detect tbe finer thoracic (chest) monauis." • • * 

" The fatality of consumption it in a great meoiure owing to iW iiuidiautfrtt- 

^ffreis, to itt machinrj a coxfinncd tlaga Ixifore it la delected, or to cardestnttt in. 

pfMflical examinatSons, rather than to any peeuliar cirulenne in. tlie liiieaie iltetf." 

The declaration made in the last paragraph of tha ah6ve (piotatkoi 

eto the ii^ortant question of tlie treatment of these diseases. If 

B fatality of Consumption is not due to any extraordinary intrinsic vir- 

•-, tlien assuredly physicians should treat it more successfully. But of 

1^ the ilia which affiict humanity none is so prevalent as Catarrh, or so 

1 fatal as consumption, and nine-tenths of the people believe them to bo in- 

r Curable. These lamentable facts led me early in my professional career to 

adopt MEniCArBD Inhalatioh as a remedial agency in their treatment. Of 

its theory, and the results of my use of it, I shall have much more to say 

in subsequent letters. Very Truly and B:espectfully, 

J. A. HUNTER, M.D. 




ON COLDS AND THEIR TENDENCIES. 



"I Took Cold "—Colda the Caaaea of Most Other Diseases of the Or- 

Fans of Eespiration and Hearing— How We Dress Our 

Children, and the Conseqnences. 

To IHB Editok— Sir : 

Our inquiry into the cauaea, nature and ayniptoma of aihiients of the 
Organs of Respiratiim naturally coiumencea with the consideration of the 
familiar "cold" — no familiar, indoad, that its diBouBsion will, doubtless, 
aeem to must readers an superdnous. if not trivial. This veiy familiarity 
has bred an indifierence to it that leads many persons to neglect the com- 
monest precaution against it ; and there are coin[)aratively few who are 
willing to Baerifice immediate cucvenience or comfort, diaobey the behesta 
of some fiiolish, perilous fashion of dress which they may fancy, ur ignore 
a pemicioiia conventionality of life, to protect themseSves against its at- 
tacks. But to the pathologist, and particular! j t<j the pnlmonary sjiecialist 
-who looks deeply into the "fimt causes" of pulmonary disease, it is a stib- 
ject of the gravest import. 

"I TOOK cold" is an "old, old story" to me. These three words have 
■o often fallen upon my ears, during an active professional experience of 
twenty years, that I invariably look for them as the first expresaioii of each 
patient's IStaUmetit of the history of his case. 1 have heard it tens of 
thousands of times ; from the discoursed and disgusted victim of Catarrh ; 
from, the panting Asthmatic, aa he contended with his malady, between 
throes of anguish, for another draught of the "breath of hfe ;" and, in 
husky, hollow and whispering tones, from the hectic-flushed, emaciated 
victim of Consumption, who hod snmmcined all the enfeebled energies of 
his remnant of physical strength for a parting struggle with the Destroyer, 
ere he entered "the valley of the shadow of Death." 

One-third of the people wo meet in the walks of evety-day life are af- 
flicted with chronic catarrh, a very large per centage sufl'er from bronchitis, 
and fully one-fifth are under the ban of the " Scourge of our race." Tet 
there are few who cannot trace their maladies to a soccession of these very 

But in the terrible Infant mortality we find the most appalling evidence 
of our apathy— I should say, criminni negligence — upon this question. 
While I write these Uuea an anxiuna mother consults me for an afflicted 
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child. A few words of inquiry elicit the fact that she took off from hint 
a^?wi€riiight-gown in which he had slept since infancy, and substituted a 
cotton garment, and now she is astonished that he is afflicted with symptoms 
of that terror of the nursery. Croup. This change, bear in mind, was 
made at the commencement of this, our most trying season. 

Go upon our streets — particularly in our northeastern cities — in the midst 
of winter, and note the style of dressing little girls. Poor, miserable, arti- 
ficial curiosities ; heads and throats swathed in hoods, nubias and furs ; 
shoulders loaded with shawls and thick sacks ; short skirts standing out 
like a coryphee's, their little pinched limbs clad in thin cotton stockings, 
which do not always reach the ruffles of their muslin drawers, and their 
feet shod with shoes as thin and porous as blotting-paper. Is it any won- 
der that Croup, Diphtheria and Congestion of the Iniiigs reap a rich harvest, 
and that Death garners in his charnel-house nearly one-half the race before 
the spring-time of life rolls by ? 

Doubtless many mothers, when thus bereft of their darlings, think that 
the Creator has suspended infantile life on an extremely brittle thread, 
while, perchance, others charge their bereavements to blind chance, reck- 
less fate, or look upon them as inflictions of an all-wise or vengeful Deity. 
Oh ! how long before you will be undeceived ? How long will you blindly 
follow fancy and fashion, and outrage common sense and the laws of health ? 
How long will you, for such vain, foolish considerations, pit the frail bodies 
of your delicate children in such an unequal struggle against the rugged 
forces of nature, or when will you cease to " charge God foolishly?" 

In this early period of life are laid the foundations of most of the ca- 
tarrhs and bronchitis of later years, while those who escape such conse- 
quences are but spared to encounter the stern duties and vicissitudes. of 
aduli lif© with puny bodies and weak constitutions. While the catarrhs 
and bronchitis of the former cases will steadily but surely undermine the 
health and sti^ength of the lungs, a single injudicious exposure may awaken 
all the latent energies of consumption in the latter. 

. At a meeting of the British Medical Association at Newcastle, a few 
years since, Dr. John Murray, one of the most eminent of English physi- 
cians, presented a paper in which the following portentous passage occurs : 

" If, when on a journey', you experience a succession of diills, in due time you may exped am 
** attack of bronchitis, an in filtration of pneumonic or tubercular plasma, or illness in some other 
**form, eadi tending to reduce Vie powers of life, and consequently liable to set up consumption in 
** those predisposed." 

Such is the verdict of our most enlightened physicians, and those who 
think to escape the natural results of a disregard of some of the most pal- 
j)able laws of health, such as the proper clothing of the body, will learn 
when it is too late, and midst the mental anguish and physical sufiering of 
loss of health or domestic affliction, that they cannot do so. 

Very Truly and Respectfully, 

J. A. HUNTER, M.D. 



LETTER VI. 



COLDS AND THEIE TENDENCIES -Continued. 



Colds and Consumption Bare Among the Natives of High Latitudes— 

Effects of Civilization Upon the '' Child of Nature"— An 

Illustration from Every Day's Experience. 

To THE Editor — Sir : 

The respiration of cold air in itself, seldom produces a **cold," and no 
people are freer from this affection than the residents of high latitudes, who 
are most in the open air at all seasons of the year. The members of the 
late British Polar Expedition, and particularly the companions of Captain 
Markham, who penetrated to latitude 83 deg. 20 min. 26 sec. — within 400 
miles of the Pole, in a temperature of 100 deg. below freezing — were sin- 
gularly free from it. Consumption is rare among the natives of Iceland, 
and Northern Norway, the Yakuts of Northern Siberia, and the Esquimaux 
of Greenland, and it is well known that the cold, dry atmosphere of Min- 
nesota is most favorable to those suffering from a tubercular tendency. 

Notwithstanding we generally experience the symptoms to which we ap- . 
ply the term ** cold," first in the air passages of the head, this malady vefy 
often enters the frame at the opposite extremity, and most frequently some 
remote portion of the body, and is always the result of an unusual lo\ver- 
ing of the animal heat — a chill. Thus you see the importance of protect- 
ing the feet and limbs against such causes. Yet it is a notorious fact — 
pointed out in my previous letter — that these portions of the bodies of our 
children, particularly of our little girls, are most exposed to such dangers 
by prevailing fashions of dress. 

When I rebuke such unnatural and inhuman practices, some parents 
point to the thin sandals and naked limbs of the rugged Highlander, the. 
bare legs and feet of the hardy Irish *^bog trotter," or the scanty apparel 
of the Terra del Fuegan and Patagonian, who go almost naked in a climate 
as cold as our own. But they forget that these people are not born with 
weak, scrofulous and diseased constitutions ; that they are inured to such 
customs from earliest infancy, and that if we would practice a few of the 
habits of such peoples, we must follow all of them. We are creatures of habit 
in our physical, as well as in our mental constitutions, and habits of which 
we are born or to which we are bred cannot be safely contravened. Take 
the "child of natuie" from his life of exposure to the elements, physical 
activity and mental freedom, swathe liim in flannels and other thick gar- 
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ments, place a warm cap upon his head, and a pair of double-soled boots 
upon his feet, surround him with all the comforts, and, I might add, the 
cares, of our ultra-civilization, and in nine cases out of ten he will become 
as subject to colds as any of us, and soon go into a decline. In California, 
before the advent of the Celestial, Digger Indians were much employed as 
servants, and such was the result of their conformity to civilized habits in 
many if not most cases. 

In illustration of this important principle, let me briefly outline a 
sketch from my every day's experience. 

Here comes an interesting girl, just arrived at the period of life when 
the future seems most propitious and the career of human usefulness be- 
gins ; the light and life of her home, the hope of her parents, the object of 
a fond brother's solicitude, and, perchance, of a lover's affection. Her 
blooming cheek and beaming eye would indicate perfect health, did not the 
sepulchral cough, hurried breath and wasted form **tell too truly of the 
mocker, Consumption." Let us ask her the origin of her affection, and in 
hollow, husky, or whispering tones, she will say, ''I-TOOK-COLD." She 
will probably add : 

*' Oh, sir, I was always well, very well. I was one day taking a long 
walk, when a shower came up, and I wet my feet— only damped them a lit- 
tle. I had done it repeatedly before, without any suffering at all, and 
therefore thought nothing of it at the time. After the shower we spent 
the lovely hour of twilight in singing songs on the bank of the river. From 
that night I have not known a well hour. " 

Poor girl ! and she probably never will, until she has " crossed the dark 
river," as an examination of her lungs reveals the fact that they are totally 
disorganized, and the most we can hope to do for her is to smooth her path- 
way to the grave. 

In the eloquent language of Cave : 

*' The season for ' colds ' is now arrived. Many a graceful form, now treading 

* in queenly pride the lialls of fashion, will, in a short time, become the prey of 
' fatal consumption. Many a laughing beauty, who now, night after night, in 
' delirious excitement, treads the mazy dance, will soon be called to ' walk 
'through the dark valley of tlie shadow of deatli.' Many an eye, now flashing 
' with delight, shall shortly be lighted up with the unearthly brightness of 
' disease, and before another autumn's loveliness shall greet it, shall be dimmed 
' forever. Our loveliest ones shall be taken, and is there no help ? Oh, tnm 

* not thoughtlessly away from this subject, parent, lover, husband, for it is for 

* your life ; and one who knows too well the bitterness of loss and loneliness, 
' would press ui)on you this timely caution. Disregard not the oft-repeated 
' warnings of our intelligent physicians, and the dictates of an enliglitened 

* physiology. Look well to the responsibility put upon you, in relation to those 
' whom you love, by a Providence who works by means." 

In my next letter I shall consider the treatment of colds, particularly 

the uses and abuses of Medicated Inhalations. 

Veiy Truly and Respectfully, 

J. A. HUNTER, M.D, 




ON THE TREATMENT OF COLDS 

Domestic Dosing and Old School Heroics— Mercury aiiO Tarter Emstio 

a Source of Evil— Medicated Inhalation, Its Uses and Abuses. 

The B«aultB of the Use of Steam Atomizers. 

To THE Editob — Sir : 

Of the popular treatment of a "Coii" it ia Boarcely possible to write 
seriously, and many an afflicted scribe, otherwiBe proay, liaa been atimulated 
by his experience in such matters, to unwunted nurth. Remedies and 
Temedial means of the most opposite, and frequently grotesque, character 
are suggested or earnestly pressed upon the victim, of this annoying malady 
by a boat of aympathiavng friends. He ia advised by one to fted it ; by au- 
other, to Dfa-rte: one recommends him to_freese it out ; another, to auxat it 
out. In New England he ia dosed witli "Stewed Quaker," and in New 
York and Ohio with " Number Sis," Every house wife in the land has her 
favorite raixttira or syrup, as mysterious in its compoaition as it is incom- 
prehensible in its affects for good, and, willing or unwilling, it must go into 
your already afflicted body, until your aversion to auoh compounds becomes 
as profound as Pip's was to the nauseous toi draught which his heroic siater 
forced down his tlu^at uiion the slightest complaint, or evidence of illneas. 

While these attentions serve to demonstrate the affection of solioitude 
of those who, from consanguinity or social relations, naturally feel sucb on 
interest in our welfare, they unfortunately have the effect of increasing the 
discomfort and enhancing the danger of the subject of them, and a few 
experiences of this character are sutlicient to cause him to exclitini with 
eacoeatoesB, "Soro mefrommy frieuOs." 

If it is a "Cc^d nvon '^e Ghext" or the attack has otherwise produced 
ssah i-. nnpresaion upon tiia system as to necessitate the calling of a phy- 
aician^oiie of the " old school " — he will probably be fed with calomel to 
salivation, and dosed with 'emetics and expectorants to nauseatlon. 

1 need scarcely tell you that all this ia radically wrong, and tliat when 
the intensity of the attack haa passed off, those who have passed throngh 
Bach a course of unphiloBopliioal medication will find themselves weaker 
than they would have been had they avoided drugs entirely. 

Yet every one expects, nnd indeed it is quite evident that something 
oan, and should, be done to relieve the distressing symptoms and guard the 
I cavities, throat and bronchial tubes mjoinat CtMonk. Ca.\jai^,'fei«t 
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Throat and Bronchitis, and prevent the sowing of the seeds of consuniption 
in the Inngs. But I assure you that tliis cannot be accomplished by filling 
the stomach with the abominable mixtures previously referred to, nor by 
saturating the system with mercury and tartar emetic. 

Nature has received a shock and impress most profound, and the blood 
and other fluids of the body liave accumulated and stagnated in the weak 
and delicate parts that line the air passages and compose the lungs. They 
must be set in motion and drawn off to their accustomed channels. 

This result wo can best accomplish by active purgatives and diuretics, 
the stimulating effects of carbonate and muriate or ammonia, and the res- 
toration of the suppressed function of the glands of the skin, by a thor- 
ough but judiciously applied sweating process. This sweat must be taken at 
' your hedHule, under circumstances which preclude the possibility of taking 
additional cold therefrom. Envelop yourself in three or four heavy blank- 
ets, which must entirely inclose the vessel which contains the hot water into 
which you immerse your feet. Drink a cup of some bland, hot liquid, and 
when you lift your feet out of the water and dry them, wrap them also in 
the blanket, roll over into your bed and lie there from six to twelve hours. 

But you must now commence to repair the injury done to the delicate 
mucous meml)rane lining the air passages, and open up the clogged air 
tubes and culls. This can bo done only by Medicated Inhalation. 

While Medicated IiiJudation is the most natural and powerful remedial 
means at our command in all aflfections of the air passages of the head, 
throat and chest, it is the one most liable and subject to abuse. This 
method (^f treating diseases of the Organs of Respiration was first brought 
prominently to the notice of the people and profession of this country 
about thirty years ago, by my relatives, the brothers Drs. R. and J. 
Hunter, in New York City. 

While it has entirely revolutionized the treatment of these maladies and 
conferred an amount of good upon humanity that cannot bfe estimated until 
"time shall bo no more," it has unfortunately been made the medium, or 
an important element of some of the basest phases of medical quackery 
that ever disgraced the profession in this or any other country. Not only 
vile pretenders to medical knowledge and skill, but the veriest tyros in the 
profession, and even druggists and dealers in surgical instruments, have 
placed tliem in the hands of hundreds of thousands of the victims of these 
maladies, without regard to nature or stage of ailment. 

Their *' Steam Atomizers" and corrosive fluids have ruined the health 
and lungs of tens of thousjinds, and the poor suflorers, intent only on re- 
covering health, forgot that it re(piired not only ;nedical skill of the highest 
order, but a long special experience in these maladies, like that of the Drs. 
Hunter, to accomplish the successful results they achieved. 

When you have decided to use Medicated Inhalations, let me advise you 
to take them from a skilled Palmoiutry Specialist only. 

Very Truly and Respectfully, 

J. A. HUNTER, M.D. 



F^ET IV. 



. '^|ittit^/jj ||elleiis. 



LETTER VIIL 



ON CHEONIO NASAL OATAEEH. 

Dr. F. Seeger atatee that "It has heen estimated that 10,000,000 of 

our People have the disease called Catarrh." No Age, Sex. or 

Social Conditioii enjoys Inunnnity from its Qeneral 

Prevalence and Revolting CharacteriBtios. 

To THB EniTOa— Sir : 

I approact the anbject of Catarrh with considerable diffidence, if not 
tvepiclation. So nrneh has beea written and puhlished wpon this Biibject of 
Fate years that the public have been thoroughly aiufeited with what may 
be termed the iiterature of the malady. But a surgeon's experience air 
often brings him into contact with disagreeable objeota and dnties that he 
soon acquires moral aa well as physical courage in dealing with unpleasant 
questions of this character. 

I am writing a series of letters for the instruction and guidance of the 
people, upon a class of diseaaes which not only inflict an immense amoimt 
of physical suffering upon millions of our race, but whose fatalities aggre- 
gate more than one-fourth uf those which go to make up our bills of mor- 
tality. Uany of these, particularly Catarrh and Consumption, bear to 
each other the relationship of cause and effect, and constitute a chain of 
kindred ailments. It ia, then, not only proper, but necessary that we 
should, at the outset, take np the first IhiJi and examine each consecutively 
until we arrive at the last one, where the frail bond of union to life is sev- 
ered aiid the victim drops into eternity. 

I have already devoted three letters of this series to the consideration 
of "Colds." It is true they frequently open the floodgates of TvhercaUms 
and crush out the breath of life in qtiick or "galloping" consumption, 
But the tungs do not u^io^ become thus immediately stuffed with tubercle 
and corroded with fonl ulcere. Generally it is only after yearS of slow, in- 
sidious progress from the familiar cold through all the gradations of iiaan}. 
(ntnrrh, sore fkroat, larpigiiU and branchilU, that we arrive at consumption, 
and find that through ignorance or neglect, or both, we have sown, nur- 
tured and cultivated to full maturity tlic seeds of our physical destruction. 

Therefore it is necessary that we should devote some time and space to 
the consideration of the well-worn and disagreeable subject of Catarrh, and 
acotirdingly I shall ti'eat it with the patience, candor and courage which 
y twenty years of the closest observation ani laoa^. oi^vjc es^wivfc 
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with it have tsiight me that it deBervw, I might i&y imperativaly demancU, 

Chronic Naaal Catarrh is undoubtedly une of the mot prevalent asd 
distressing of the minor ailmeuts which afflict our race. Dr. F. Seeger, an 
eminent physician, etates in a late issue of that excellent publication, 
"The Popular Science Montldy," (December, 1877) that "it has been 
estimated that 10,000,000 of our people have the disease caUed Catarrh," 
and my owu experience convincei me that this is not an over-estimate. At 
ieast one-fourth of thuso we meet in the wallui of every-day life are afflicted 
with this malady. It is e<]ually common to all ages, sexes and social con- 
ditions. Many of the worst cases that ever came l^fore me existed in 
children, and thousands of the consumptive youth of to-day have been ren- 
dered so by its neglect. Its offensive exhalations poison the atmosphere of 
the halls of fashion and homes of wealth, as well as of humbler habitations 
of the land, and it is et^ually common in ita occurrences, as inveterate in its 
nature, and as repulsive in its features in the vain beauty and purse-proud 
millionaire as in the plainest and humblest moid ur matron, or the poorest 
of our fellow creatures. 

In its milder forma and earlier stages. Catarrh is sufficiently annoying 
to seriously interfere with the business and pleasures of life, but in its 
more advanced stages, and the form termed Oznna, even though it may not 
have impaired or broken down the general health, it is one of the most har- 
assing and repulsive of maladies. In the hospital ward, or even private 
sick-room, we are not shocked to come into contact with diseases which 
offend the sense of sight, hearing and smell. But to meet them habitually 
in the walks of every-day life, to sit with them at the table, to encounter 
hourly, or associate witlk them constantly in our offices or other places of 
business, to commingle with them in social gatherings, to Ikx with them, 
and lastly, to occupy with themfor eight or twelve hours out of each twenty- 
four the narrow confines of the sleeping-room, is an infliction of the most 
painful and revolting character. 

Yet how few there are who do not often come into contact with this 
affliction under must of these circumstances. It is an imdeniable and un- 
fortunate fact, which should not be lost sight of, that this loatlisome malady 
is often, if not generally, more offensive to the victim's family, friends and 
associates than to himself, and the strongest sentiments of love and affec- 
tion may be and are not unfrequently thus changed to feelings of disgust. 

Before we enter upon the consideration of the various forms Mud 
symptoms of Nasal Catan-h let us devote a little attention to the structure 
and functions of the parts affected by it, in order that we may come to a 
better understanding of what is necessary to cure it. 

Very Truly and Respectfully, 
Ko. 321 Sutter St., 8. F. J. A. HUNTER, M.D. 
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LOCATION AND VARIETIES OF CATARRH, 



Hnmber and Extent of the Air Pauages, Cavities and Farts of the 

Head Affected in Catarrh. What the " Bumps " between the 

Eyes, and Prominent Cheek Bones signify. 

To THE Editor— Sir: 

Aa almost all persona know, there are two Naaal Passages, separated by 
a thin partition of bone, which stands upon tlie riiof i.f the mouth and 
asBista in holding np the bridge of the nose. Tlieao pitsaagea open intern- 
ally, or behind, upon the Vatdt of the Pharijnx or upper end of the throat, 
just under the base of the akull, at a, sort ot "jimiping-off place," where 
the discharges from Catarrh " drop into the throat." 

But there are also ei^ht other cavitiea of conaiderable magnitude aon- 
nccted with these passages, viz ; two Sphenoid, (ico Sthmoid, tico Frontal 
and two MaxUlary cavities. [See Engraving.] 

The frontal cavities correspond to the "bumps " or protuberances, 
which are quite prominent over the inner comera ot some pemons' eyes, 
and are" popularly auppoaed to indicate a correaponding development of the 
brain. Lei Ms lay bare these parts and see if the Imife and saw of the 
anatomist will corroborate this assertion of some of those who call them- 
selves phrenologista. 

I have a akull before me which I have separated at this point. T find that 
the brain is here nearly three-quarters of an inch from the surface, and 
that there are two caintks side by side, and separated by a thin partition of 
bone, between the outer and inner plates of the akull, which will hold an 
ounce of fluid. These protuberances are no more evidence oi a particulap 
development of the brain than a large nose or prominent cheek-hones are ; 
but each indicates a corresponding size ot cavities, which are, or may be- 
come, the seat of catarrhal disease. 
. I have pointed oat these facts in order to show you the extent of the 
parts affected by this malady, and the difficulty ot teaching it with the 
washes, anu& and powders with which nlone some physicians pretend to 
treat it. This diaeaae caimot be reached except 6i/ remedies as subtle aruipene- 
tratbig at tlic air we breathe, namely. Medicated Ishalation. 

But probably the most peculiar and dehcate portions of these parts are 
six fittle iCTtijs of bone, called iha Turbhuited Boiin, which project, three 
into each nasal cavity, from their outer walls, Wiien seen from behind, in 
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placed in the throat, behind the p/tlate, they look Wke par- 
ly unrolled bctoIIb, sjid aliucwt fill the nasal cavities. 
The philosophical anatomist and physiolc^st can boh design and purposa 
tbu form and position of every fiber and part of the human body, and 
'hether man's architecture was the work of Deity, executed in a day, or 
evolution of myriads of years, it shows an admirable adaptation of 
organs to fuuotions neoeBsaiy in the economy of physical life. These (en 
nd iU wings of bone, and the numerous little cells and tortuons 
connected with them, present an imiK^itse tiirface covered with 
lis Membrane, and wore designed to obtain what steam engineers call a 
" heating surface " to te*iper the air before it enters the lungs. But 
raa not the whole purpose of Nature. This mucous membraiie ia filled 
id little glands. We see in these nerves the mtt^osU or 
'"outer guards" of the "citadel of life,'' placed there to warn the lungs 
against the inlialation of offensive odors, bad air and corrosive vapors. 
The little glands, and indeed the whole mucous membrane in which they 
are imbedded, secrete a lai^e quantity of fluid which covers its surface and 
protects it from sudden chill, and the little particles of dust and other nox- 
■»0UB matter which go to make up the "sewerage of the atmosphere." . But 
we have yet to refer to one of their most important functions, iiamelj, the 
of the atmosphere ere it enters the lungs. All persons who 
in rooms heated by stoves or hot air realize the necessit}' of keep- 
ing the atmosphere niotst, and vases or other contrivances to secure the 
evaporation of water are often attached to or placed upon such heaters. 
Now the simplest form of catarrh is a "cold," and the effects of a cold 
: First, it stagnates the blood in this mucous membrane so that it 
ses to circulate heat and warm the air ; second, it swells up the mem- 
brane covering the little wing-bones, and obstructs or closes up the passages 
itirely ; third, it checks the secretions which protect the membrane from 
irritation and injury, and moistens the air we breathe into the lungs. 

Dry Catarrk. — Some persons suffer much of the time from this dry- 
is and thickening of the iKembrane lining the nasal cavities, with a con- 
■ta:it disposition to "snuffle," and this condition may be denominated 
dry catarrh." But generally this soon rtms into the ordinary form of 
Chronic Nasal Catakrh. — We find, after an unusually severe cold, or 
eucoesaion of them, that the membrane lining the nose feels " stuffy " and 
tender ; there is a dull, heavy feeling in the head, with a disposition to 
pick or blow the nose. At this early stage of the disease a small sore very 
often fonns on the partition between the nasal cavities, just inside the n<»- 
trils. Crusts or scabs form on it, which are picked or blown off once or 
twice a day, and as a consequence it soon becomes larger, eats deeply into 
the membrane, and even penetrates the bone before discovered or even 
cuspeoted. At this stage it may Iwcome ozienous. 

Vary Truly and Eespectfully, 

3. A. HUNTER, M.D. 




OZHNA-FCETID, ULCERATING CATARRH, 

Correct Applicatioa of the term " OzEena"— Its Repulsive Character- 
istics—What French Physicians call those afflicted with this 
malady— tJlceratien of the Nasal Septnm. 

THB Editor — Sir : 

" What is Oz.«NA?" is a question which many ot your renders have no 
doubt had occasion to ask theinselvea. Almost all persons have a partially 
correct idea of the nature and location of simple chronic Nasal Catarrh ; 
but this, to them, new torm " OstFitu," if not incomprehensible, is at least 
indefinite. If you turn to this word in almost any dictionary of our lan- 
guage, you will be informed that it is a "fcotid ulcer of the noatrila," and 
popular descriptiouB of it almost always designate it aa an advanced stage , 
or aggravated form of Nasal Catarrh. 

In truth, "Oziena" ia the name of an extremely offensive niimptom 
of nasal disease. Even pathologists, medical writui-a and phyaiciana have 
often mistaken— or misnamed — -a prominent and distinguishing symptom of 
a diaeaae for the disease itself. But tliis error is much more frequently 
committed by unprofessional observers and superficiaUy-informed medical 

" Oztena " ia no more a diaeaae than " uongh " ia. Each, however, is 
an important aymptora of forms of diaeaae quite different in their character 
and origin. 

The term Oztena, then, is eorreaflj/uaed to deaignate an ertremely fcetid 
odor or discharge, or both, from the noEtrils. This offensive odor and dis- 
charge generally accompany advanced stages of what waa, at the outset, 
timpU chronic catarrh. In my last letter I showed you that there are at 
least eight good^sized cnritiea loaated in the bones of the head and face, 
opening into the uaaal paBsnges. Catarrh of the noae, if neglected, extends 
to all these cavities, and the numerous cells and tortuoua passages connected 
with them ; the diacharges aoon accumulate or become penned up in their 
naiTow conSnes, undergo decay or decomposition, and then become a 
" stench in the nostrils." 

According to French authors, the odor is simitar to that evolved from a 
crushed bug, and on this account they designate such a patient by the term 
piMwis, which means "bod-bug," 

But one of the earliest and moat comiuiin resuhs of c<ilds ami .^iilarrli 
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■re the tonnation of Ulmn in the miicoUB niembrano Jilting the nasal [ins- 
•Bjjui, pnrticiilarly on thu huny partition sei.Hrating them, A single sovuTe 
Mtauk uf void will often give origin to these ulcera in a peraoii whose blood 
U impure or iinpciverished. If nuglected or irritated hy picking, as is gea- 
emlly thti oane, they anon eat into and even through the hone, and, u all 
inrgeoiw know Um w«il, the discharges from ukierating, decaying and dead 
bona are the [iio«t dieguatingly odorous, or, tu coin u word for the occasion, 
ofttunit, of all the products of disease. 

If the nasal passages he examined in this condition by separating the 
nostriU with a speouJum, and throwing into them from a antall coodeming 
mirrtjr a strong beam or cone of light, these nleera will be seen covered with 
a grayiih-whita or ashen exudation or crust. Tlie mucous membrane be- 

»t«oini them will he leen to be red, often dark and angiy-lookiiig, awollwL 
And unuvenly puffed into corrugations and points, altogether resembling 
mliof nmpi of extremely mouiitninous regions. 
Tlieru IN gonurolly considerable soreness of this membrane, and not tn- 
frtM|UuiitIy aching or pain in the hones of the nose. The discharges blown 
from tliu nuso or Iiawkod from the throat in these forma of the disease an 
not always pr'ifuse, may he even scanty. At first they are often «enii* 

► tnuiapanint, or only tinged with gray hy the "sewerage of atmosphere." 
But as Kiion as the ulcers begin to eat into the bone, and the orusta ue 
^cked'jf blown off, these discharges become greater in quantity, raarenut- 
, t«iy, purulent, often tiiigeil »ith blood and possessed of an odor more or 
ItMi disagreeable or intoltu'ubly offensive. 

This is a very common and early result where there is any acquired or 
inherited taint in the blood. The bony portion of the partition between 
the nasal uavities is so thinly covered with flesh and mucous membrane tliat 
it it soon reached by this little ulcer, and this fonii ut catarrhal disease is 
seldom seen by the Catarrh Specialist until it has eaten deeply into »r 
through it, and in many of the cases that come before me I find an opening 
between the paasagus us large as a ten-cent piece, often larger, and slowly 
increasing in size. 

This is one of the most stubbom of the simple ailments that come into 
tlie hands of the surgeon, and is very seldom cured except by the skillful 
speciaiist. It requires the must patient, careful and judicious niaoagement. 
Often when we cure an ulcer of this kind in one nostril, by local appiica- 
Uims iddtic, a similar sore immediately or soon appears in the other nostril, 
and when the second one ia cured it appears again in its original location. 

In such cases a perfect and a iiermanent cure can be accomplished only 
by a patient, faithful course of constitutional treatment— that ia, the use of 
medicines to purify the blood — conjoined, of course, with local treatment. 
But these forms of Oziena are the inildoat of maladies compared with 
those terrible offliutions termed ScrofiUouji and Sjfphilitic Om^hq, which will 
be the subject of my next letter. 

■X'ery Truly and Res j>L-ctf idly, 

J. A. HUNTER, M.D. 



DESCRIPTION OF PLATE NO. II. 



This beautiful and gpraphic illustration was drawn from nature by the 
author, and engraved from a photograph of his drawing on wood. The word 
** sinus" used below means "cavity." 

1, 1, 1. Turbinated, or " Wing " Bones.— There are three in each nasal 
cavity, attached to their outer walls. 

2. Frontal Sinus. — One of the cavities between the eyes. 

3. Infundibulum.— A passage leading to the Frontal Sinus, also to the 
ISthmoid Sinus, anterior cells. 

4. Sphenoid Sinus.— A cavity behind the upper " wing bone." 

5. Maxillary Sinus.— This cavity is situated under the eye, in the 
cheek bone, and opens into the nasal cavities between the lower and middle 
" wing bones," as shown at 5. 

The Frontal, Sphenoid, Ethmoid, a,nd Maxillary ^^ Sinuses** are the four 
princix>al cavities connected with each nasal cavity, and affected in Catarrh. 

6. Buatachian Tube.— This tube leads to the ear. 

7. Epiglottis. — This little sentinel throws liis body into the doorway (No. 
9) of the larynx, (No. 10) and prevents food and drink, on its way to the 
stomach passage, from entering the organ of voice. 

8, 8. Vocal Cords.— Upper and lower; also called false and true. 

9. Entrance to the Larynx. 

10. Larynx.— It contains four Vocal Cords, two on each side. 

11. Windpipe. — Its upper end, below the larynx. 

12. Pharynx. — All the cavity above the larynx and behind the tongue, 
tonsils, i)eblate, and nasal cavities. Usually designated the "back of the 
throat." It is the seat of Granular Sore Throat. 

13. Vault of the Pharynx.— The upper end of the Pharynx, or that 
portion which is behind the nasal cavities. Generally affected in "Throat 
Catarrh." 

14. Pauces. — The entrance to the Pharynx. 

15. ^isophagus.— The passage leading to the stomach. 

16. Tongue. 

17. Uvula, or Palate.— The pendulous portion. 

18. Tonsil.— One on each side of the Fauces, 

19. Spinal Cord. 

20, 21. "Brain.— Cerebrum and Cerebellum. 

22. Olfactery Nerve.— The special nerve of the sense of smell. There 
are two, one located over the top of each nasal cavity. Each gives off about 
twenty branches or filaments, which supply the lining membrane of the nasal 
cavities. Three of these branches are shown at a, b, c. 
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Dr. Hnnter'8 Letter." 



Dr. Hunter's letter, the third of the series, appears in to-day's 
issue. The productions of this voluminous and versatile writer al- 
ways contain something of an entertaining and instructive charac- 
ter, and this is one of the most interesting of the series. 

For nearly twenty years this gentleman has been the most 
prominent and successful pulmonary specialist and aural surgeon in 
America. His celebrated letters have spread a knowledge of his 
name and abilities far and wide, and done more than any other 
agency to awaken an interest in the terrible fatality of Consumji- 
tion, and bring about a reform in its treatment. 

No other physician in this country has seen as much of the dis- 
eases of which he makes a sj^ecialty, and none so competent to write 
of them for the public instruction and guidance. Dr. Hunter came 
to San Francisco from New York city upwards of two years ago 
for the benefit of our climate, and has acquired an immense practice. 
Of his success his patients speak in the most glowing terms. — aS. F, 
Evening Bulletin^ Aug, SOih^ 1877. 



a 



Able, Concise and Well-timed." 



Dr. Hunter's letter in to-day's issue is an able and concise ex- 
position of the princi]>les involved, and the results flowing from 
specialization in medical science. His argument is logical, his con- 
clusions philosojihical and his denunciation of counterfeit and in- 
famous specialists just and well-timed. Our readers will find it 
interesting and instructive in every sense of the term. — aS'. F, Fveyi- 
ing Biclletm, Aug. 22d, 1877. 
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''A Picture in Words Fainted by a Master hand." 

Dr. Hunter's letter in today's issue is one of the best and most 
interesting of the series which he is publishing in our columns. It 
shows most clearly the relation of cause and effect between catarrli 
and deafness. It is a picture in words painted by a master hand, 
and conveys a lesson which all should iearn. The sense of hearing 
is one of the most pleasurable and necessary of our senses, and 
those who have lost it suffer one o-^ the greatest deprivations which 
physical ills can inflict upon us. — S, F, Morning CaU^ June lOthj 
1877. 



** A Clear Exposition of A Popular Mystery." 

Dr. Hunter's nineteenth letter is one of the clearest expositions 
of a popular mystery that we have ever perused, and betokens a per- 
fect knowledge of his subject on the part of Dr. Hunter. Indeed he 
has been so long before the people of this country as a popular 
medical writer and pulmonary specialist that whatever comes from 
his pen deserves the attention of this class of invalids. — /S, F. Morn- 
ing Call, April 8t\ 1877, 



'" Dr. Hunter Grapples with the Subject in a Bold Manner." 

Dr. Hunter's Letters. — The thirty-fifth letter of the series 
which this gentleman is publishing in the columns of the Sunday 
Cally will appear in to-morrow's issue of that journal. It will de- 
scribe the " causes of catarrh," and open up a field of fact which 
will prove a genuine revelation to many. Dr. Hunter grapples with 
this subject in a bold manner, and his writings evince an amount of 
research and ability which recommends them to the considera- 
tion of all. If, as many believe, this prevalent and loathsome 
hialady cannot be cured, it can certainly be prevented by the avoid- 
ance of the causes. — S, F. Post^ July 20th^ 1877. 



"DOCTORS DIFFER." 



They differ sometimes honestly upon subjects of medical philosophy, and the 
treatment of a particular disease or case, hut generally from i>rejudice, jealousy 
of a successful rival, or from the teachings and restraints of a false and tyranni- 
cal code of ethics. 

It has been truly said that " prejudice sways more minds than reason," and 
we have yet to learn that any sick man's life was ever saved by an application 
of the precepts of this code of ethics. Upon the contrary, we are satisfied that 
it has done more than anything else to retard medicine in its progress towards 
that stage of exactitude and perfection which is the natural tendency and goal 
of all the natural sciences. 

In all other departments of science and art, those who make discoveries are 
encouraged to come forward and state them to tlie public, and they receive the 
reward and commendation that is due them. Yet a physician who discovers a 
new and effectual remedy for asthma, or conceives a better method of treating 
deafness or lung diseases than that usually pursued, immediat(?ly becomes the 
subject of his less successful brethren's malicious and senseless invectives if he 
attempts to state the fact to the public, or presents evidence of his claims to 
superior skill. 

We are glad to see that one physician has had the moral courage to defy such 
tyranny, as well as the genius to improve the practice of his profession. Nearly 
twenty years ago Dr. J. A. Himter commenced to devote special attention to a 
class of ailments which have baffled the skill of the best physicians for ages. 
He not only pursued the regular cM?T/cM^Mm of a Medical College, and graduated 
as a regular and fully qualified physician and surgtum, but he has devoted all 
the years and energies of his professional life to his chosen specialty. It is 
quite natural that he should have become skillful in this particular class of ail- 
ments, and not unreasonable that he should have discovered remedies and suc- 
cessful methods of treatment which other physicians know nothing of. 

But he has presented evidence of this fact in the shape of hundreds of testimo- 
nials from his patients who had been imsuccessfully treated by other physicnans, 
but successfully treated by himself. And the presentation of tliis, the most con- 
vincing and corroborative evidence of his superior skill, is just what his profes- 
sional brethren find fault with — simply because it brings too i)romineutly to 
notice their own failures. 

But the public care nothing for these i)etty bickerings, differences and 
squabbles. The invalid seeks only for skill. Of Dr. Hunter's skill, in his 
specialty, there can be no doubt. He has i)ubli8hed scores of testimonials 
signed by citizens, whose names and residences are not only given, but who are 
generally known in our midst, and whose words and judgment are beyond 
question. These statements arc so or are not so. If they are iwt so, it is easy 
for any person to show such to be tlie case. But if they are so,- as we are satis- 
fled, then every invalid should know it; know that Dr. Hunter is treating with 
success a class of diseases in which the majority of physicians are lamentably 
unsuccessful.— 6'. F. Evening Bulletin. 



CALIFORNIA FOR INVALIDS. 



Dr. J. A. Hunter, the well-known Pulmonary Specialist of New York, has 
been residing in California for the past year and a half, and is making a 
thorough investigation into the climate of different localities this side the 
mountains, with a view of ascertaining which are the most favored spots for 
those afflicted with catarrh, bronchitis, asthma, and consumption. 

Much has been said and written of the advantages, to this class of invalids, 
of the climate of many localities in this country, which is incorrect, and yearly 
sends thousands of them on long and expensive journeys in search of an 
elysium which has no existence. Wliile we believe the climate of California, 
upon the whole, to be the most favorable under the suu for this class of invalids, 
there is undoubtedly much room for choice within the bounds of our State, some 
localities being most unfavorable Statements from interested parties, who 
have property and other investments, business interests and homes in such 
places, and tlieories founded upon meteorological tables, cannot always be re- 
lied upon. 

The best guides to the seeker after health are undoubtedly the actual experi- 
^ ences and conclusions of intelligent invalids, and we look upon this effort of 
Dr. Hunter's to collect such testimony, as a step in the right direction. 

We know of no one? better qualified to perform such a task. He has devoted 
nearly twenty years of active piofcjssional life to this specialty, and is a hard- 
working practitioner who has probably done more than any other to dissemi- 
nate, in a popular form, corrtjct information upon the causes, etc., of these mal- 
adies, and bring about a reform in their treatment. 

Such invalids are earnestly requested to write him the results of their experi- 
ences of our climate, and conclusions as to the most favored localities. Address 
him at No. 3lil Sutter Street, San Francisco.— 5. F. Ecenlnr/ Post, Oct. 2d, 1877. 



PROFESSIONAL CARD. 



Dr. Hunter devotes special attention to thef follow ng affections of the 

HEAD. THROAT AND CHEST, 

NAMELY : 

Colds and Catarrh, Ozasna, Nasal Polypus, Enlargement of the Tonsils and 

Palate, Diphtheria, Croup, Sore Throat, Laryngitis, Bronchitis, 

Asthnna, Connsumption and all Diseases of 

the Ears and Heart. 



Office and Residence, No, 321 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 

Office Hours — 10 to i, and 3 to 7. 
Sunday — 10 to 12. 
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